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CHAPTER II 

BOOKS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 

3. BOOKS IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST AND 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The discovery of more than half a million documents spanning the 
period of the Old Testament now enables a comparison to be made 
between the various contemporary literary forms in use within the 
ancient Near East. Such a study is an essential preliminary to any 
adequate critical study of the Old Testament, itself a collection of books 
and writings brought together over many centuries. 

MATERIAL FORM 

Papyrus 

The loss of original or early manuscripts of the Old Testament books 
is almost certainly due to the use of perishable writing materials. 
Throughout Palestine the most common may well have been papyrus 
( Cyperus papyrus L. : Egyptian twjy, called in Hebrew sup ) which grew 
freely in shallow lakes in Egypt and Syria. Since large quantities were 
used and transhipped from the Syrian port of Byblos it is surmised that 
the Greek word for books (toc f3i|3Afac) derives from that place-name 
though the Greek word for papyrus-reed (hence the English ‘paper’) 
may itself be of Egyptian origin (‘that of (belonging to) Pharaoh’). 

The reeds were stripped and cut lengthwise into thin narrow slices 
before being beaten and pressed together into two layers set at right 
angles to each other. When dried the whitish surface was polished 
smooth with a stone or other implement. Pliny refers to several 
qualities of papyri and varying thicknesses and surfaces are found 
before the New Kingdom period when sheets were often very thin and 
translucent. Though a papyrus sheet was somewhat thicker than 
modern writing paper it could be rolled easily. The maximum dimen- 
sion of any sheet was governed by the usable height of plant-stalk 
from which it was made (47 cm). This dimension is, however, only 
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found in papyri used for rough accounts; the length of an individual 
sheet varied between 42-38 cm (Middle Kingdom) and 20-16 cm 
(New Kingdom), allowing for trimming or cutting. The most common 
height for a scroll was 42 cm (Middle Kingdom and Hyksos periods) 
with half that height used for literary works and even shorter papyri 
(6-9 cm) for business texts. A number of papyri joined with a slight 
overlap, the standard number being twenty pasted sheets (Greek 
x6AAr|na), built up a roll of up to 6 metres long. Writing in columns 1 
was first upon the horizontal fibres (‘recto’) and then on the vertical 
fibres parallel with the joins (‘verso’), the whole being rolled with the 
horizontal fibres inside. When the ‘inside’ of the roll was completed 
the scribe would either paste on additional sheets or, more easily and 
thus more frequently, continue on the ‘outside’ or back (as Ezek. 
2: 10). Shorter communications, such as a letter, would be written and 
then cut from a single sheet. 

The ‘scribe’s pen’ (Jer. 8: 8) was a brush fashioned from rushes 
( Juncus maritimis ) about 6-16 in. long, the end being cut to a flat 
chisel-shape to enable thick and thin strokes to be made with the broad 
or narrow sides. The reed-pen was in use from the early first millen- 
nium in Mesopotamia from which it may well have been adopted, 
while the idea of a quill pen seems to have come from the Greeks in the 
third century b.c. Ink was made by damping dried cakes of fine carbon- 
black or red-ochre mixed with gum. Ezekiel’s scribe had a ‘writing 
case’ at his side (9: 2-3, 11; Heb. qeset; Egypt, gstl), probably the 
hollowed reed or wooden palette which held the brushes, pens, inks 
and, hanging from it, a rag for erasing errors by washing (cf. Num. 
5: 23) or a penknife used for trimming pens or papyri (Jer. 36: 23). 
Red ink, rarely employed in the Old Kingdom, was sometimes used 
in the second millennium for dates, headings, the opening words 
(‘title’) and beginnings of new sections (‘ rubrics’), concluding phrases, 
for marking the correct division, accentuation or pagination (Papyrus 
Ebers) of a text or for entering corrections above the line or in the 
margin. Illustrations were added after completion of the texts. There 
would seem to be little change in the technical development of the 
papyrus ‘book’ from its inception c. 3000 b.c. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian scribes of the first millennium also 

1 The Heb. d'latot ‘ (door)-leaves ’ in Jer. 36: 23 could refer to the sheet or column of 
writing. 
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employed scrolls of papyrus ( maru )* or leather {\ma$ak\ magillatu) for 
Aramaic inscriptions. Since prepared skins of goat or sheep would be 
readily available to the Israelites the ‘ scroll of the book’ ( mfgillat seper ; 
Ps. 40: 7; Ezek. 2: 9; Jer. 36: 2) was probably made from one of 
these accessible materials. Though the ‘book’ of the Old Testament 
(Heb. seper ) was often a roll or scroll, the term like its Mesopotamian 
counterpart (Jipru) could denote writing in any form on any smooth 
surface, whether a document, book, letter (2 Kings y. 6) or decree 
(Esther 1 : 22). 

Clay tablets 

The cheapest and most durable writing material was clay prepared and 
dried in the sun or, for documents of more than passing import, in a 
kiln. The size of tablet was governed by the content and thus the writ- 
ing-space required. It was usually rectangular and varied from about 
^ in. square to 18 x 12 in. The cuneiform inscription (see pp. 34 f.) 
normally ran in unruled lines from left to right parallel to the short 
side. The text was inscribed on the obverse (flat) side, across the lower 
edge, down the reverse (often convex) side, across the upper edge and 
then, if necessary, along the left and right edges. On a large tablet 
the text would be written in columns running left to right on the 
obverse and right to left on the reverse. A few large and bulky tablets 
were read in columns and turned over as one would the folios of a 
modern book. Some contracts were safeguarded by the repetition of 
the text (later of a summary only) on a sealed clay envelope which 
could be ‘opened’ if directed by a judge. There were local variations 
in the shape and colour of tablets, as in the ductus and characteristics 
of the script, but the basic form never changed from its inception c. 3100 
b.c. till clay tablets were finally superseded c. a.d. 100 by other 
materials. 

Where a large number of lines was required for historical, building 
or similar lengthy reports, or the size of tablet became too cumbersome 
to handle without danger of breaking, a larger surface was obtained by 
use of prisms, cones or barrel cylinders of baked clay. Illustrative 
matter — diagrams, plans and the impressions of cylinder or stamp seals 
left by witnesses — was added after completion of the inscription. The 
scribe wrote his wedge-shaped (cuneiform) signs with a stylus of reed 

1 R. P. Dougherty, 'Writing upon parchment and papyrus among the Babylonians’, 
JAOS, XLvm (1928), 109-35. 
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(qan tuppi), wood or other material using the long or short edge for 
horizontal or vertical wedges and the corner for the corner shaped 
stroke. The surface could be smoothed by the stylus to erase an 
erroneous sign or the surface of a new tablet cleaned off by a damp 
cloth before the clay had hardened. A fine string or straight edge was 
used to draw the lines marking divisions or columns. Space was 
reserved in the last column of certain texts for the insertion of the 
colophon. This, like the title-page of a modern book, might include the 
title of the work according to its opening words, the name of the scribe 
(sometimes with his patronym), the name of the owner and sometimes 
the date and category or purpose of the composition. 1 If the text was 
but one tablet or ‘ chapter ’ (tuppu) in a longer work the colophon would 
indicate this by giving the number of the tablet within the series 
(Akkadian eskaru; Sumerian et.gar) thus: ‘sixth tablet of “He who 
has seen the Depth”, series Gilgamesh’. ‘He who has seen the Depth’ 
is the title and opening phrase of the whole work. As a check the 
catch-line or first line of the following tablet and the total number of 
lines in the tablet may also be given. Sometimes the ‘book’, that is the 
‘series’ or ‘collection of tablets’, may be subdivided into sections or 
‘parts’ (pirsu) and thus bear a double system of numbering. Alterna- 
tively it may be stated that the text is but an extract (m’^tt) from a given 
series. A necessary part of many of these ancient book-plates was the 
curse invoked on any who should ‘alter, put it in the fire, dissolve it in 
water, bury it, destroy it by any means, lose or obliterate’ 2 the copy, 
and the blessing on the reader who would preserve the text — ‘ let him 
who loves Nabu and Marduk preserve this and not let it leave his 
hands’. 3 A literary work could consist of any number of tablets; one 
astrological omen series ( Enuma Anu Ellil ) required 71 tablets to 
accommodate its c. 8,000 lines. The Epic of Gilgamesh took up twelve, 
originally eleven, tablets. 

Tablets were usually stored on shelves in a special archive room or 
in wooden or clay boxes or jars (as Jer. 32: 14) or in reed baskets. 
Similarly the Hebrews, as the Egyptians with their scrolls, seem to 
have used a special wooden storage box for texts of great importance 

1 E. Leichty, ‘The Colophon’, Studies presented to A. Leo Oppenheim (Chicago, 
I9 6 4), PP- 147-54- 

2 D. J. Wiseman, The Vassal-Treaties of Esarhaddon (London, 1958), p. 60. 

3 D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (London, 1956), p. 75. 
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(Exod. 25: 1 6; 1 Kings 8: 9). Storage containers were provided with 
labels or tags of clay inscribed with a summary of their contents. The 
Babylonian invention of reverse-engraved brick stamps and seal 
inscriptions enabled them to make exact replicas of brief formal 
inscriptions on clay. The short step from this to the mass production 
or ‘printing’ of other texts was, however, never taken. 

Where an inscription was required to be of a permanent monumental 
and religious character, stone or a durable material was chosen. Thus 
the Decalogue (Exod. 24: 12) and the copy of it on the altar (Josh. 8: 
32) were inscribed on stone. Metal tools, available throughout the Near 
East in the literate period, were used to engrave any smooth surface, 
stelae, obelisks or cliff-faces. The iron stylus as used by Isaiah (8: 1, 
heret) or the pen of Jeremiah (17: 1, ( et) are thought to be hard pointed 
instruments used for writing on bronze or other metals, possibly iron 
or lead. 1 So far such pens have not been identified beyond question 
among artifacts discovered. 

Temporary notes, letters and accounts were often written with a 
mixed carbon and iron ink on potsherds (ostraca). Trade memoranda 
or tax accounts from Samaria, letters from besieged Lachish c. 589 B.c. 
and one complaining about the confiscation of a cloak (cf. Exod. 22 : 26) 
illustrate the use of this readily accessible and cheap writing material. 
The brick or tile on which Ezekiel drew a plan of Jerusalem (4:1) was 
probably similar to paintings on bricks of a type known from Assyria 
and Babylonia. 

Writing-boards 

While the Hebrew word ‘tablet’ ( luah ) may denote a clay tablet, of 
which examples of the late second millennium have been found at 
Gezer, Megiddo, Jericho, Ta'anach and Beth-Shemesh among other 
Palestinian sites, this is by no means certain. The word in Akkadian 
{leu) is used of the rectangular writing-boards made of ivory and wood. 
These differ from simple flat boards used in Egypt for exercises and 
other texts in that they have a recess to hold an inlay of wax mixed with 
some coloured and granulated substance, carbon-black or yellow sul- 
phide of arsenic, to take the impression of a stylus. The examples found 
at Calah in Assyria were made in 71 1 b . c . to take a total of more than 
5,000 lines of minute cuneiform script in two columns on each side of 

1 G. R, Driver, Semitic Writing (London, 1954), p. 84 n. 11; p. 230, considers that 
‘ ef was originally a reed-pen. 
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1 6 boards (12-5 x 31-3 cm). The boards were hinged together to 
form a continuous folding ‘book 1 and thus had the advantage that any 
length of writing surface could be supplied. The Assyrian sculptures 
show scribes holding a diptych or polyptych while they make inven- 
tories of spoil. Boards of this type were used also by the Hittites and 
Etruscans and in Babylonia could have been used to write either the 
cuneiform script or the Aramaic alphabet. Since the surface did not 
harden like the more cumbrous clay tablet, additions and alterations 
could be made at any time. Only a few examples of wooden writing- 
boards have been discovered at any site, none as yet from Palestine, 
owing to the perishable nature of the materials. Nevertheless, these 
boards may well have been the type of ‘tablet’ used by Isaiah (30: 8) 
or Habakkuk (2: 2). 


THE SCRIBAL ART 
Education and literacy 

The varied and numerous documents and writing materials presuppose 
persons skilled in writing. From c. 3100 B.c. in Mesopotamia, and soon 
thereafter in Egypt, Anatolia and Elam, scribes were at work in the 
principal cities and centres of government. In the third millennium, it 
is generally assumed, Egyptian schools were controlled by the priests 
whose primary aim was the preservation of ‘the word of god’ or 
‘divine words’ — the sacred writing. Manuscripts were kept in the 
scriptorium or ‘ House of Life ’ and from this store, copies and selections 
of standard texts (Pyramid, Coffin Texts or the Book of the Dead) 
were made. However, no description or remains of a priestly school 
has been identified and evidence rests upon the finished product. The 
scribal art was also passed from father to son, for a text (probably 
dating from c. 2300 B.c. of which copies are extant from 1900 b.c.) 
gives examples of advice ( sebayet ; ‘ teaching and discipline’) to a young 
man to follow this most noble ‘white-kilt’ profession. The bureaucracy 
of the Middle Kingdom led to the establishment of government schools 
to supply the growing number of secretaries and clerks required. The 
profession was highly considered for ‘ if you want to rise high and have 
a non-manual job, stick to your classes in school and you will get 
ahead V The students first learned the hieroglyphic and hieratic scripts 

1 J. A. Wilson in City Invincible, ed. C. H. Kraeling (Chicago, i960), p. 104. 
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and then moved on to exercises and extracts from traditional texts, the 
Story of Sinuhe , Teaching of Amenhetep /, Hymn to the Nile and the 
Satire on the Trades. The memorising and copying of lists of the names 
of deities, professions and places ( onomastica ) were included. 

More is known of education in ancient Babylonia where, in Sumerian 
times, boys attended the ‘tablet-house’ ( e.dub.ba ) and as its pupils 
or ‘sons’ were apprenticed to the master (‘father’) much as were 
young boys in any manual trade. Under his direction preceptors 
(‘older brothers’) taught the complicated cuneiform script used for 
Sumerian and Akkadian. All education, like the higher culture, was 
bilingual until the mid-second millennium when the main centre of 
learning moved to Babylon and education fell into the hands of indi- 
vidual families who proudly traced their ancestry in the trade-guild 
back some ten or more centuries. The curriculum was traditional; after 
the learning of signs the students quickly moved on to copy lists of 
words, synonym lists and vocabularies, and to extracts, written from 
memory ( idu ) rather than from dictation. A distinction was made 
between dictation ( liginna qahu ) and ‘taking dictation’ ( liginna sataru ) 
in the later schools. In this way the student copied more than 30,000 
lines and most of the standard literary and other forms of text before 
qualification as a specialist. Examinations included calligraphy, gram- 
mar, translation into and from Sumerian and Akkadian, vocabulary, 
phonetics, epigraphy, as well as special studies in accountancy, mathe- 
matics, the technical jargon used by various crafts and groups, occult- 
writing, music and singing. 1 The latter, like rhetoric, seemed to be 
closely linked with the work of a scribe. ‘ The scribal art is the mother 
of speakers, the father of scholars.’ 2 Scribes were often poets and could 
rise high in any profession; among those listed the Secretary of State 
is commonly found — such an official as Ezra may have been, with 
special responsibility for Jewish affairs. In Assyria the office of Head 
of the Royal Chancery was held through five generations by a single 
family of savants ( ummanu ) who spanned the period from c. 900 b.c. 
to the fall of Assyria c. 612 B.c. Such scribes specialised in languages 
(e.g. Egyptian, Aramaic) or professions — law, medicine, technology, 
the majority being laymen — or the priesthood. 3 From Old Babylonian 

1 B. Landsberger in City Invincible, pp. 94-100. 

2 S. H. Langdon in AJSL, xxvm (1911), 232. 

3 Holding government appointments. A Sumerian proverb says that ‘a disgraced 
scribe becomes a man of spells’. 
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times many scribes, the poor aristocracy, would sit and wait for custom 
from the illiterate in the street or at the city-gate. 

In general there was a low level of literacy. A few monarchs, Shulgi 
of Ur, Lipit-Ishtar of Isin, Ashurbanipal of Nineveh and Darius I of 
Persia, claimed to be able to read and write but were exceptional in this. 
One agricultural centre, Alalakh in Syria, boasted seven scribes among 
a population of more than 3,000 persons in c. 1700 b.c. The abundance 
of inscribed tablets, with the indication of other perishable materials in 
use, would show a significant and influential class of scribes through- 
out the near East. 

The 200 Amarna letters penned in Palestine after the middle of the 
second millennium by Canaanite scribes to Egyptian kings betray 
the local dialect they spoke, even though they employed the Babylonian 
cuneiform script learned in a formal scribal training. In these small 
towns, as well as in the major trade-centres like Ras Shamra, native 
scribes had learned the cumbersome script to write the Amorite Akka- 
dian used as a diplomatic lingua franca. By the time of Moses eight 
different languages were recorded in five different writing-systems. 1 
The development of a simple 22-letter system must soon have led to 
widespread literacy. It is therefore not surprising to find the first 
attributions of literacy ascribed to this time. Moses himself, tutored 
at the Egyptian court (cf. Acts 7: 22), is said to have recorded laws 
and legal decisions (Exod. 24: 3-7; Deut. 31: 24-6), a song (Deut. 
31: 22), curses (Exod. 17: 14) and memoranda connected with the 
Israelite journeys. Under administrative pressure he appointed literate 
officials ( 'J>ot e rim ) to record decisions and order affairs (Deut. 1:15; 
cf. Exod. 18: 21-2). 2 Since parents were responsible for their own 
children’s education (Gen. 18: 19; Deut. 6: 7) it is likely that the 
literate, and especially the scribes, readily passed on their art. 3 Inscrip- 
tions engraved on altar-stones (Josh. 8: 32) or on gems and metal 
plates by seal cutters (Exod. 39: 14, 30) require both writers and 
readers. By the time of Gideon even a village lad could spell out the 

1 G. E. Mendenhall, ’Biblical History in Transition’ in The Bible and the Ancient 
Near East, ed. G. E. Wright (London, 1961), p. 50 n. 23. 

2 Cf. Akkadian satdru ’to write’. The idea of the appointment of administrative 
officials may have derived from Egypt (cf. Exod. 3: 14). 

3 The Shechem tablet may have been written by a schoolmaster complaining that a 
boy’s tuition fees had not yet been paid (W. F. Albright, BASOR, lxxxvi, 1942, 30). 
B. Landsberger, however, interprets this as a reference to pederasty (JCS, xm, 1954, 54). 
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names of persons (Judg. 8: 14). While in Israel there would be several 
who could ‘handle the writer’s pen’ (or ‘staff’ of office, Judg. 5: 14), 
there are indications that a Kenite family descended from Caleb long 
continued to be noted for this (1 Chron. 2: 55). Between Moses and 
David there is given an unbroken list of those who guarded the ark 
which contained, or had with it, the Torah or basic ‘state’ documents 
(Deut. 31: 24-6). From David to Josiah the names are given also of 
state scribes, an office of high order, who ranked before the Chronicler 
( majdr ) who kept the numerous state records (2 Sam. 8: 16; 1 Kings 
4: 3). The Chief Scribe was a royal adviser and some, like Shebna, rose 
to be Chief Minister. Other scribes were employed on military or 
census duties under their own chief (2 Kings 25: 19; Jer. 52: 25) and 
senior scribes had their own rooms in the palace or temple (Jer. 36: 10, 
12-21). Until the Exile the scribal profession was largely separate from 
the priesthood which had its own secretaries and scribes, and in this 
Israel was in line with her neighbours. 

No account of a specific school has survived, but with the establish- 
ment of local sanctuaries young male students ( limmudird ) were doubt- 
less taught writing (and rhetoric) by the prophets (1 Sam. 10: n-13; 
Isa. 10: 19). The alphabet was learned by oral repetition or by question 
and answer. 1 The tradition of a Temple school goes back to the first 
Temple (1 Chron. 25:8) and of a more general education perhaps to the 
second. In Judah Simon ben-Shetah introduced elementary education 
for all boys in 75 B.c. There were, of course, literates and illiterates at 
all ages (Isa. 10: 19; 29: 12) and if a king could not copy out the law 
for himself as directed (Deut. 17: 18) he would have at hand a scribe 
to read or write it (2 Chron. 34:18) or to take a dictated letter (2 Kings 
10: 1). The prophet Jeremiah employed Baruch in this manner. Among 
secular scribes, such as Daniel is described to be, were many who 
could read both Babylonian and Aramaic as the result of a local court 
education. State correspondence in the Achaemenid era (cf. Ezra 5:6; 
6:1; Dan. 5 : 7) is in keeping with contemporary style. 

Authors and editors 

In Egypt, Mesopotamia and Israel literary works were generally 
anonymous. The later Babylonians and Assyrians knew of famous 

1 Isa. 28: 10; G. R. Driver translates as s after q-q, q-q' Semitic Writing, p. 89. 
But cf. more recently G. R. Driver in Words and Meanings, ed. P. R. Ackroyd and 
B. Lindars (Cambridge, 1968), pp. 53-d. 
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authors like Arad-Ea of the fourteenth century B.c. who had earlier 
composed a named work. Such information is inserted in the colophon 
of a later copy of a text. In one, the Irra Epic, we are told that 'Kabti- 
ilani-Marduk, son of Dabibi, was the compiler of its tablets.' It was 
revealed to him in the night and when he spoke it in the morning he 
did not leave out a single line, nor did he add one to it.’ 1 This implies 
only early editorial work. To one Enlilmuballit (c. 1800 b.c.) is ascribed 
the composition of a series of medical texts but, since elements of the 
series are known in earlier dated texts, it must be presumed that here 
again we have a stage in the collection or transmission of the work. 
Once an author’s name is inserted in an acrostic within a poem, and 
frequently authors are known only from their mention in catalogues 
listing titles and the names of scribes to whom authorship, compilation 
or copying is ascribed. Often this was to a scholar ( ummanu ) of a 
particular early city in the third (Eridu) or second millennium (Baby- 
lon). Several works were ascribed to antediluvian sages, notably the 
first Adapa-Oannes; others are marked as of divine origin without any 
human intermediary named, though Ea, the god who plays a special 
role as interpreting or revealing the divine mind to man, figures the 
most frequently in Babylonian texts. In Egypt this applied especially 
to law and ritual. Berossus’ assertion that ‘from that time (the Flood) 
nothing new has been discovered’ is not dissimilar to the Rabbinic 
tradition that all divine revelation is to be found in the Torah. 2 
However, in general, the scribes were well aware of the traditional 
authority associated with many of the texts they copied. This authority 
lay not in anonymity, for these scribes ‘ antiquity of authorship implied 
authority with divine authorship implying the greatest authority’.^ 
Thus wherever feasible a scribe would strive to copy or collate an 
original written text. Where a variety of text traditions was consulted 
the scribe aimed to keep close to the earliest recension available. The 
care with which copies were made is also to be seen in the check made 
on the number of lines in a text, the total being added in some colo- 
phons. In addition a text may have the note added to the effect that 
it had been ‘checked against the original’. Where a defective text 
had been consulted a scribe would mark the presence of lacunae by 

1 W. G. Lambert, ‘A catalogue of Texts and Authors JCS, xvi (1962), 70. 

* Cf. P. Schnabel, Berossus und die babylonisch-hellenistiche Literatur (Leipzig, Berlin, 
1923), p. 253. 

J W. W. Hallo, IEJ, xii (1962), 1 < 5 . 
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inserting the word ‘broken’ (Jepi) and no attempt was made at restora- 
tion of the defective or missing signs or passages. There were at the 
same time local and indigenous compilations and adaptations of major 
traditional texts (the Gilgamesh and Creation epics) or collections of 
one class of texts (hymns, medical diagnoses or astrological omina) by 
a local practitioner. An analysis of the major archives, the Sumerian at 
Nippur, Hittite at Boghazkoi or the Assyrian ‘library’ collections of 
Ashur (i ioo b.c.), Nineveh (800-650 b.c.) and Nimrud (705-614 B.c.), 
reveals comparable editorial methods. In Mesopotamia oral tradition 
played only a limited part in the transmission of literary texts after 
2700 b.c., the scribe using an oral source (‘from the mouth of an 
expert’) only when all else failed. 1 Such use of oral transmission was 
constantly corrected against the written tradition and, as in early Islam, 
served as a commentary. In Mesopotamian law and science descrip- 
tions of methods used are absent, probably being verbally discussed, 
while the deductions or results are always given in writing. Comparison 
of early and late omina, a genre notably absent from the Old Testament, 
shows a gradual tendency to enlarge in a creative, if sometimes arti- 
ficial, manner. Reference works ( tamirtu ) were readily available, a 
skilled scribe copying out his own books; and there is some evidence 
that excerpts from different texts were made in such a way as to imply 
an accepted list of ‘classical’ or ‘canonical’ texts and a standard order 
in which they were to be read or studied. As with the Jewish scribes, 
emphasis was placed on the continuity of the tradition and their 
responsibility was conceived as the copying, checking and preservation 
of the written word. They had to hand the word on undiminished to 
their successors. 2 


LITERATURE 

This highly specialised scribal activity implies the existence of diverse 
literary genres. Although never classified in general categories the 
literature of the ancient Near East may, like that of the Old Testament 
itself, conveniently be considered under three main headings — History, 
Law, and other writings. 

1 J. Laess0e, ’Literacy and Oral Tradition in Ancient Mesopotamia’, in Studia 
Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen (Copenhagen, 195 3), pp. 212-13. 

2 The extent to which there was a process of ‘ canonisation', comparable with biblical 
writings, is much debated; cf. W. W. Hallo, IEJ, xii (1962), 23 ff. and W. G. Lambert, 
‘Ancestors, authors, and Canonicity’, JCS, xi (1957), 1-14. 
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Epic and early historiography 

There is a general parallelism in subject matter between the early 
Sumerian literature of the so-called ‘Heroic Age* c. 2400 b.c. and the 
introductory chapters of the Old Testament (Gen. 1-11). Sumerian 
cycles of individual ‘heroes’ — the early rulers Enmerkar, Lugalbanda 
and Gilgamesh — have plots based on historical fact though with some 
poetic embellishments. In form they incorporate speeches, descriptive 
narrative and lengthy repetitions. More than one account of the 
creation of the universe and of man, of paradise and the flood is to be 
found. Early disputations reflect the ‘Cain-Abel’ motif, while the dis- 
persion of mankind as well as the idea of the organisation of the earth, 
of a personal god, divine wrath, natural catastrophe, death and punish- 
ment find their earliest expression in poetry and prose. 1 In later 
Egyptian stories early cosmological ideas are adapted to the theological 
viewpoint of the local editor. By the early second millennium one 
Semitic epic of Atrahasis (‘the very devout’) links together events from 
the Creation to the Deluge in a single account. To do this it makes use 
of summary ‘king-lists’ or genealogies (Heb. toledot). Such lists were 
the common basis of all Mesopotamian science and subsequent historio- 
graphy. 2 In Egypt one such list of the forebears of a local ruler, 
Ukhotep, spans some 600 years with the names of 59 predecessors in 
genuine chronological order from the fourth dynasty to the twelfth- 
dynasty king Amenemhat II (i.e. c. 2500-1925 b.c.). Among others, 
Ankhef-en-Sekhmet traces 60 generations over 1,300 years to c. 7 50 b.c. 
with names of contemporary kings and nomenclature which leaves the 
genuineness of the record in no doubt. 3 ‘History is the intellectual 
form in which a particular civilisation renders account to itself of the 
past.’ 4 All civilisations are aware of the past but record it in different 
ways. That the Egyptian and Mesopotamian epics and historiography 
could have been known to the Hebrews cannot be doubted, for a 

1 S. N. Kramer, ‘Cuneiform Studies and the history of Literature: the Sumerian 
Sacred Marriage Texts’, Proceedings of the /American Philosophical Society, evil (1963), 
486-9. 

2 So J. J. Finkelstein, ‘Mesopotamian Historiography’, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, evil (1963), 461—72, 

3 K. A. Kitchen, ‘Some Egyptian Background to the Old Testament’, The Tyndale 
House Bulletin, V (i960), 14-18. 

4 Quoted in J. J. Finkelstein, ‘Mesopotamian Historiography’, p. 462. 
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fourteenth-century B.c. copy of the Gilgamesh epic was found at 
Megiddo; other literary Babylonian texts of approximately the same 
period were found at Ras Shamra and Alalakh. They may well have 
been known at the Egyptian court also. The similarities and differences 
between the Babylonian and Hebrew accounts of Creation and the 
Flood have been much discussed and the view that the latter must be 
dependent in some way on the former is by no means unanimously 
held . 1 

Laws and records 

In Mesopotamia and Israel the overriding cultural factor was the con- 
cept of law and authority which ensured the vitality, stability and 
continuity of a highly developed civilisation. Since the human ruler 
had no absolute authority he was held to be responsible to the gods 
who charged him with the maintenance of truth and justice ( meSarum u 
kittuni) y both of which express eternal verities (as do Heb. ’'"met, 
‘truth’; melar, ‘uprightness, equity’ and s'daqa, ‘righteousness’). The 
trend was from theocracy to democracy and man was servant, never 
author, of law. The individual’s inalienable rights were guaranteed 
since laws embodying the truth were timeless. Law was also thought 
to be inseparable from religion and ethics. It behoved a man to observe 
all legal commitments into which he had entered, for they were ulti- 
mately enforceable by divine sanction. To be valid these solemn 
obligations had to be recorded in writing. The basic premise whereby 
the divine cosmic law and order was reflected on earth was one of 
Mesopotamia’s most influential concepts, spreading with its scribes, 
script and literature to the Hittites and Syria (Ugarit, Alalakh and 
Mari), to Palestine and eventually to Greece and the West . 2 

By contrast the religion and government of Egypt was authoritarian 
in that the pharaoh was himself regarded as a god and was thus the 
supreme authority. Since he could not be in competition with any 
other authority, personal and impersonal, this may explain the absence 
of recorded laws from that country. Babylonia and Assyria have left 
no statement of law directly comparable with the ‘I-thou’ character 
of the Sinai covenant with its Ten Commandments or stipulations. 
Yet the form of the latter is fundamentally identical with the Mesopo- 

1 Cf. W. G. Lambert, JTS, XVI (1965), 288-300; A. Heidel, The Epic of Gilgamesh 
and Old Testament Parallels (Chicago, 1949), pp. 260-9. 

* E. A. Speiser, ‘Early Law and Civilization’ in The Canadian Bar Review (1933), 
863-77 = Oriental and Biblical Studies (Philadelphia, 1967), pp. 534-55. 
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tamian suzerainty treaty whereby an overlord imposed his will on a 
vassal. In this a specific historical situation is stated or implied, then 
the stipulations are listed in the form ‘ thou shah (not) . . . \ These 
Laws or ‘ Directions ’ are given orally but recorded in writing before 
witnesses including deities. The recipients had to acknowledge publicly 
that they would keep the terms. This was often done by calling out 
‘Amen’ after each provision had been read out. They also undertook 
to read and reaffirm the stipulations or ‘law’ at stated periods. The 
vassal swore allegiance to the sovereign’s deity on pain of invasion and 
deportation should he revoke his word. He had to teach the covenant 
to ‘his sons, his son’s sons and his seed for ever’. Curses concluded the 
document, calling the divine wrath on any who failed to keep the 
stipulations (ade) and blessings on any who did so. This type of docu- 
ment was laid up in the national shrine (cf. i Sam. io: 25) to be taken 
out and read at stated times. It is noteworthy that similar literary 
elements, sometimes in identical phraseology, are to be found in the 
Old Testament covenantal forms (cf. Exod. 19-24; Josh. 24; Deut. 6). 
While the basic literary form was unchanged over two millennia, the 
survival of texts in which extracts from one part or other of these 
‘treaty’ documents were made shows that the ancient historians freely 
made abstracts or summaries of parts of the whole text (as was done in 
Deuteronomy). International covenants between equals (parity treaties) 
followed a similar outline but with provision of mutual concern — the 
extradition of runaway slaves (Alalakh nos. 2-3, cf. Judah and Philistia 
1 Kings 2: 39-40; Deut. 23: 15-16), boundary disputes, confiscation 
of property on the death of evil-doers (cf. 1 Kings 21), and similar 
matters. 

The collections of legal decisions (sometimes inaccurately referred 
to as ‘codes’ of law) are closely related to these ‘covenants’. A number 
of laws are extant from Sumer (Ur-Nammu, Lipit-Ishtar), Babylonia 
(Eshnunna, Hammurapi) and Assyria (Middle Assyrian collection). 
These are all summaries of cases, of both evidence and decision, which 
were brought together as an illustration of the way the individual king 
had maintained the traditional ‘law and order’. They were, in effect, 
reports to the deity on the exercise of the divinely given royal ‘ wisdom ’. 
As in the case recorded of Solomon they were often of unusual or 
abstruse decisions (1 Kings 2: 6; 3: 16-28). The many legal summaries 
collected in Deuteronomy probably belong to this genre. 
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Since much stress was placed on the unbroken continuity of the law, 
a king on his accession was required to issue a mesarum-e diet to 
announce the form of tradition he would maintain. This edict would 
be accompanied by any necessary supporting economic and religious 
reforms. In Israel such public statements, perhaps reflected in the 
historian’s verdict ‘he did the right ( hayy astir ) in the eyes of Yahweh’, 
imply the maintenance of the Torah and presuppose its existence in 
written form. Despite prophetic urgings only a few kings, David, 
Asa, Jehoshaphat, Azariah and Josiah, are recorded as taking this step, 
though all failed to implement it fully. The beginning of a reign was 
often the time for public protest and demand for legal and economic 
changes (Josh. 9: 23-5; 1 Kings 12: 1-15). 1 

The mass of legal documents in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and there- 
fore presumably in Israel, comprised the individual contracts of sale, 
loans, adoptions, redemption, marriage and divorce. In many cases it is 
possible to compare the terminology and format of those in the Old 
Testament with texts from neighbouring places and periods. Thus the 
comparison of patriarchal customs with eighteenth- to fifteenth-century 
b.c. Old Babylonian (Mari, Alalakh) or Hurrian (Nuzi) texts has led 
to a detailed appraisal of that period. Abraham’s purchase of Machpelah 
(Gen. 23) or Jeremiah’s contract for the field of Hanameel at Anathoth 
(Jer. 32: 7-25) conform to contemporary usage. All this legal business 
depended upon, and resulted in, a manifold bureaucracy. The Hebrews, 
like their neighbours, did not lack census lists, lists of citizens by name, 
household, occupation or class; landowners, administrative boundaries, 
military rolls, records of booty, itineraries or geographical memoranda 
(cf. Num./)aw/m; Gen. 5 : 1 ; 10; Neh. 1 j-12). Each of these is classified 
as ‘a writing’ (Heb. seger ), a term used also for any written record or, 
at Ugarit, for a dossier ( spr ). 

The Sumerians adapted their writing first for the classification of 
observed phenomena rather than the expression of abstract thought. 
Lists were arranged in varying, including chronological, order and 
were soon used for recording daily events or facts behind a given 
situation. Thus ‘king-lists’, year formulae and other data necessary 
to the law became the basis of historical writing. The description of a 
dispute between the cities of Umma and Lagash by a scribe c. 2500 b.c. 
is a detailed and interpretative history of the struggle with due regard 

1 D. J. Wiseman, ‘The Laws of Hammurabi Again’, JSS, vii (1962), 166-8. 
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to political and economic motives, 1 From such early records the step 
to annals and chronicles was not long delayed. Thus from the late 
second millennium written reports made to the national god and to 
the nation, like the vivid account by Sargon II of his eighth campaign 
near Lake Van, were recorded contemporaneously with the events 
described. Annals, of which chronicles are but a synopsis for a given 
purpose, were sometimes written after a single campaign or edited 
according to a geographical rather than chronological framework on 
the basis of several such accounts. Each successive edition during a 
long reign might require the rewriting or paraphrasing of part of the 
history to adapt it to the purpose required. 2 The same methods were 
used by the Egyptians though their major historical records, as those 
of the later Babylonian kings, now survive only in monumental texts. 
Despite a tendency to traditional style and formulae, which may be 
accounted for by the religious nature of many of these texts, there is 
evidence of original composition and of journals meticulously kept a 
day at a time. From these were drawn up chronicles for precise pur- 
poses, religious or secular, the Babylonian court scribes keeping note 
of the dates of all public events, accessions, deaths, mutinies, famines 
and plagues, major international events, wars, battles, religious 
ceremonies, royal decrees and other pertinent facts. Such records were 
available to any in search of precedents (as Cyrus in Ezra 5: 17) in 
these subjects. Thus a chronicle of a given number of years could select 
only those factors relevant to the political relations of two states 
{Assyrian Chronicle of Years 680-626 B.c.), of events in the religious 
calendar or those facts required to relate the history of the king or state 
to contemporary events in other realms. Daily records included astro- 
nomical observations, the weather, prices of staple commodities and 
the height of the river on which the irrigation system and thus the 
economy depended. 3 Extracts were often made without reference to 
the source, though the Hebrew historians frequently did so, as can be 
seen in their allusions to records which are no longer extant — The 
Book of the Wars of Yahweh (Num. 21 : 14), The Book of the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel (1 Kings 14: 19) or of Judah (1 Kings 14: 29), 
etc., which may have had abbreviated titles as The Book of the Kings 

1 S. N. Kramer, ‘Sumerian Historiography’, IEJ, hi (1953), 217-32. 

2 A. T. Olmstead, Assyrian Historiography (The University of Missouri Studies, 
Social Science Series hi, i. Missouri, 1916). 

3 D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (London, 1956), pp. 1-5. 
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of Israel (i Chron. 9: 1) or have appeared in a composite edition as 
The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings oj Judah and Israel (2 Chron. 
16: 11). Like her neighbours the Hebrews kept the data for indi- 
vidual reigns, those of Asa and Jehu being mentioned. Nathan and 
Shemaiah the prophets, Iddo the seer and Ahijah the Shilonite all kept 
records of the acts of Solomon and other kings in ‘books’, ‘chron- 
icles’, ‘prophecies’ and ‘visions’ (2 Chron. 9:29; 12: 15) or historical 
writings (cf. 1 Kings 11:41). 

Other Writings 

It has become customary to refer to other Hebrew ‘writings’ as ‘Wis- 
dom literature’. This genre includes essays, proverbs, precepts, fables, 
riddles, dialogues and some psalms. Books or collections of proverbs 
were made by the Sumerians, Babylonians and Hittites. The Hebrew 
Proverbs (as also Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom of Solomon) are closest 
to the precepts or instructions (Egyptian sehayei) which range from 
the Old Kingdom writings of the Egyptian sages Imotep, Hardidief and 
Ptahhotep to the New Kingdom collections of Ani, Amennakhte and 
Amenemope and are scattered throughout the literature. Despite much 
discussion there is no indisputable evidence that the Old Testament 
collections depend on the Egyptian any more than on the Mesopo- 
tamian. 1 All may well draw from a common stock with local variations. 
Biographical instructions as in the Middle Kingdom Teaching of 
Mentuhotep and the Babylonian Advice to a Prince are found in Prov. 
4; 31. The book of Job wrestles with the problem of the righteous 
suffering undeserved punishment which had been discussed in earlier 
Sumerian texts and in the lengthy eleventh-century Babylonian poems 
ludlul bel nemeqi and ‘ Theodicy’. Pessimistic literature such as Ecclesi- 
astes finds its counterpart in Sumerian compositions, the Akkadian 
Dialogue of Pessimism and the Egyptian Dialogue of a man tired with 
life with his soul, in which the personal conflict reaches the brink of 
suicide. The Admonitions of Ipuwer also treats of the breakdown of 
society. There are Sumerian parallels to the later Aesopic Fables. The 
brief glimpses of this genre afforded in Judges (9: 8-15) and Isaiah 
(10: 15; 29: 16) show that in Israel, as in late Egypt, this mode of 
teaching was popular. Disputations and dialogues such as the Eloquent 

1 K. A. Kitchen, ‘Some Egyptian Background to the Old Testament’, The Tyndale 
House Bulletin, v (1960), 14-18. 
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Peasant's nine rhetorical speeches within a narrative prose prologue 
and epilogue — a mode employed in Job — call for social justice. 
Parables (as in 2 Sam. 12: 1-4; Isa. 28:4) and allegories (Isa. 5 : 1-7) have 
not as yet been traced in Sumerian, Akkadian or Ugaritic documents. 

From earliest times vast and highly sophisticated collections of 
hymns, psalms (and some prayers) are to be found in many cult centres. 
Some were composed in praise of gods or kings with the special purpose 
of uniting the people in a common allegiance. In Egypt Hymns to 
Sesostris III and earlier in Babylonia more than a hundred compositions 
ascribed to the kings of Ur, Isin, Larsa and Babylon (2100-1700 b.c.) — 
with as many as thirty in honour of Shulgi alone — attest the vitality 
of this form. There are strong indications that, while most were 
composed during the reign of the king so honoured, other ‘extra- 
canonical’ renderings of the standard style and format were made 
according to local historical conditions. Psalms of this type re-appear 
in the Qumran texts. A. L. Oppenheim has shown that at least one 
Assyrian priest-poet had command of various topoi which could be 
drawn upon at will. Some are found in Sumerian and Akkadian texts 
dated many years apart. 1 A constructive poet would create ever new 
combinations of phrases, lines and stanzas for new compositions. 
Examples of this are also to be found in the biblical psalms. Catalogues 
of incipits show that many hymns and psalms have not survived. The 
Hebrew ‘Book of Jashar’ must also have contained poems, now lost 
(Josh. 10: 13; 2 Sam. 1: 18). 

Long before the ‘Song of Songs’ or Canticles was published the 
Egyptians composed passionate and rhapsodic cubic love-songs, and 
dirges like Lamentations had their precursors in Sumerian poems 
bewailing the destruction of the great temple-cities of Nippur and Ur. 
In one dirge Lugaldingirra bemoans the death of his father and wife in 
elegiac verse comparable only with David’s words concerning Saul. 
Yet humour too was not lacking. The vivid Assyrian seventh-century 
Tale of the Poor Man of Nippur , based on a third millennium original, 
has been shown to have survived in Arabic folk-lore in the Supplemental 
Nights to The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night. Another old 
Babylonian story of a man and a cleaner at Ur may well have been 
written to be mimed. It is assumed that these represent a sizeable body 
of belles-lettres of which much has perished. 

1 A. L. Oppenheim, Analecta Biblica, XII (Rome, 1959), 282-301. 
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Predictive prophecy was known and exercised by both the Egyptians 
and Babylonians. In such works as the Admonition of Ipuwer (twenty- 
third to twenty-second century B.C.), the Teaching of Merikare 
and the Prophecy of Neferty (c. 1990 B.c.) there are allusions to the 
future, while the Babylonians cast descriptions of the reigns of unnamed 
kings in the form of prediction much as did Daniel (8: 23-5 ; 1 1 : 3-14). 
Yet it is the rarity of this and other literary forms which contrasts 
with much of the Old Testament writings and with the unusual unity 
of theme and purpose in the selections there made. Against a literary 
background in which omina, astrology and myth play perhaps the 
largest role, their absence in the Old Testament is the more remarkable. 
The evidence of so rich and varied a literature throughout the Ancient 
Near East makes comparison and contrast with the biblical writings 
essential for the understanding of both. Moreover, it requires new 
approaches in our study of the Old Testament literature. 

4 . BOOKS IN THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD 
AND IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The world into which Christianity was born was, if not literary, 
literate to a remarkable degree; in the Near East in the first century of 
our era writing was an essential accompaniment of life at almost all 
levels to an extent without parallel in living memory. In the New 
Testament reading is not an unusual accomplishment; Jesus can clinch 
an argument with his opponents with ‘Have you not read. . (Matt. 
12: 3; 19: 4; cf. 21 : 42), and reading may be assumed to have been as 
general in Palestine as, from the vast quantity of papyri of all kinds and 
descriptions, we know it to have been in up-country Egypt at this time. 
The hellenisation of the Near East contributed powerfully to the more 
general use of the written word ; but although where books were con- 
cerned the sophisticated Judaism of Alexandria was influenced by the 
hellenic elements it sought to proselytise (as can be seen in Philo), a 
widespread use of the book was something that hellenism and Judaism, 
even in its more ultramontane forms, had in common. Both Greeks 
and Jews used the roll as the vehicle for their literature, although the 
latter tended to prefer skin- to papyrus for copies of the Law read in 
synagogues, while to the Greek the use of papyrus was one of the 
marks of civilisation. Both used the waxed tablet for elementary instruc- 
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